ASIXTH S ERIES- 


VOICE AND SPEECH. 


5G PEAKING is an art, and requires 

as ‘j| to be learnt. This is true of mere 

speaking or talking, which is begun 

to be learnt in infancy. It is true 

of conversation, which is less or 

more systematic talking. And it is 

true, with emphasis, of elocution, which com- 

prises public speaking and recitation—the latter 

with or without book. It is with the two kin- 

dred arts, public speaking and recitation, that we 

are concerned in this article; and, incidentally, 

with conversation, The three of them require a 

similar training of the voice. It has been said 

that training for public speaking is unnecessary. 

All that the preacher, for example, has to do is 

to be natural. Natural, to be sure. But to be 

natural in a position so unnatural, so artificial, in 

fact, as addressing a public meeting needs the 

training of art. For all art is nature trained 
according to requirement. 

The instrument of the speaker's art is the voice. 
But the voice is the organ of speech in a sense 
different from that in which the eye is the organ 
of sight, the ear the organ of hearing. Seeing is 
the primary and sole function of the eye, hear- 
ing of the ear. But the voice is produced by 
organs which own a function prior to speaking. 
The lungs, the windpipe, the throat, the mouth, 
the nose, have functions to discharge essential to 
life—breathing and feeding—before and over and 
above speaking. The voice is an extra use to 
which they are put—a use found out by man, 
subject to his will, and therefore liable to abuse. 
The eye and the ear are not subject to the control 
of our wills in the discharge of their functions. 
Training of the ear and eye is not manipula- 
tion of those organs. Their machinery is too 
delicate for us to meddle with. The training so 
called is rather a bringing of the mind to per- 
ceive what the ear and the eye are offering to our 
attention. But the voice, a secondary product 
of its organs, can be manipulated by us; can be 
deepened, strengthened, mellowed, sweetened ; and 
it lends itself readily to such ameliorations. 
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And we might be apt to suppose that there 
would be universally, at least among the educated 
classes, an eager emulation in making the best of 
the voice. A good voice always secures considera- 
tion, confers distinction, Not to refer only to 
public speaking, in company, at table, in the 
drawing-room, we all look up when a voice of 
power, a voice low and sweet like that of one 
of the heroines of song, greets the ear. Shake- 
speare speaks of a good voice as an ornament fit 
even to deceive. Bassanio, commenting gravely on 


the caskets before he makes the choice which is to 
determine his fate of fortune or misfortune, says : 


The world is still deceived with ornament : 
In law, what plea so tainted and corrupt 
But, being seasoned with a gracious voice, 
Obscures the show of evil! 
A doubtful recommendation, truly ; but what good 
may it not do when it can even ‘obscure’ evil? 

This being so, we should reasonably expect that 
a great deal of attention would be habitually 
bestowed on the voice. It is not so, A bad 
voice is the rule. The voices of most people are 
all out of order. A good voice is commonly con- 
sidered, like personal beauty, to be a rare and 
exceptional gift of the special grace of Providence, 
And yet the character of the voice is a survival 
formed or malformed by our own care or 
negligence. 

Cicero in his great work De Oratore makes 
Antonius, one of the maintainers of the learned 
dialogue, mention incidentally the lengthened, 
severe, and constant training of the voice under- 
gone by the Greek tragedians, who, he says, as a 
preliminary training, ‘declaim in a sitting position 
for several years,’ and after they have entered 
the profession, ‘every day, in a reclining position, 
exercise the voice by raising it tone by tone to 
the highest pitch ; and then, in a sitting position, 
let it sink from the highest tone to the lowest.’ 

Macaulay tells us in the Life of William Pitt which 
he contributed to the Encyclopedia Britannica, that 
he (the younger Pitt) ‘had been carefully trained 
from infancy in the art of managing his voice— 
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a voice naturally clear and deep-toned. His 
father, whose oratory owed no small part of its 
effect to that art, had been a most skilful and 
judicious instructor.’ The elder Pitt, the Great 
Commoner, as he was called, training the voice of 
his greater son is an historical picture of great 
educational significance. 

If it is true that the invention of printing has 
mightily prevented the training of the voice in 
modern times, the fact only affirms that blessings 
may be diluted as well as disguised. But the 
press has not suppressed the stage; and better- 
trained voices would lessen the risk of its per- 
manently weakening the influence of the pulpit. 
What more noble use to put a well-trained voice 
to than giving out God’s mercy and truth? 

There are many calls in our day for change 
in educational methods. More science and less 
time devoted to the Greek and Roman classics in 
our great schools; more g phy and better 
methods of teaching it. Not to specify further, 
we think a claim could be maintained for the 
education of the voice—a claim social, zsthetical, 
ecclesiastical, political, not to say commercial—the 
urgency of which would render the maintenance 
of it a duty to society easily acknowledged. A 
well-trained voice sweetens the intercourse of social 
conversation—a great blessing to confer on society. 
Imitation, the bond of society, carries on its effort 
after unifying to the utmost in voice and speech. 
The articulation, tone, pronunciation of parents, 
pastors, teachers, and esteemed associates are 
imitable. It is a duty on their part to offer for 
imitation a voice that is good, in order that their 
fond imitators may, in the matter of voice and 
speech, abhor that which is evil, The Rev. J. P. 
Sandlands, in his admirable book, The Voice and 
Public Speaking, says: ‘With such a language as 
ours—rich, full, powerful as it is—we ought to 
be a nation of orators. Here, as it appears to 
me, we indicate a line of conduct the pursuit of 
which will give ample scope for a vast amount 
of patriotism. I do not think that a greater 
good can be effected than by enforcing attention 
to these things. It means power.’ 

The eloeution of many school children, probably 
because of the multiplicity of subjects by which 
their attention is absorbed, is often very defective. 
This has not escaped notice in high quarters, as 
a recent circular from the Education Department 
demands that the children in elementary schools 
shall be taught to read with ‘intelligence and 
expression.’ It is a step in the right direction, 
Even the amateur elocutionist may have a mission 
in elevating the taste of a section of the public, 
although his own training is sometimes carried on 
at the expense of his audience. Than the work 
of the finished elocutionist declaiming passages 
from good authors, with force, tenderness, and 
the true dramatic instinct, there are few greater 
or more profitable public entertainments. Shades 
of meaning are brought out and duly accentuated 


that were missed in the private reading. There 
is much perhaps in the enforced calmness and 
expectancy of the gathering to help tlre reader 
or reciter. How universal is the taste for such 
entertainment is shown by the appreciation of 
such books as Chambers’s Elocution, edited by 
Mr R. C. H. Morison, with its valuable introduction 
on reading and public speaking, and its excellent 
selection of pieces for reading and recitation, For 
this same public a New Reciter, with a fresh 
selection of pieces, by the same editor, has just 
been prepared. 

Let us assume it to be granted that the train- 
ing of the voice is a duty ; and now let us address 
ourselves to the kind of training required, and 
how it is to be carried on. The kind and method 
of training depend no doubt on the structure of 
the organ to be trained. But scientific knowledge 
of physiology and the anatomy of the voice has 
not been found to be of avail in the practical art 
of training the voice. It would be a strong thing 
to say that it was a waste of time to impart 
physiological and anatomical knowledge to students 
of the art of speaking. The acquirement of sound 
knowledge is never a waste of time. But in 
training the voice such knowledge is a detail that 
can be dispensed with while the best results are 
produced. A champion runner does not reach his 
athletic eminence by knowledge of the anatomy 
of his limbs. 

The voice is produced by various organs which, 
as we have said, have functions of life to dis- 
charge before and above speaking. These are the 
lungs, the windpipe, the throat, the mouth. The 
lungs are the bellows of this wonderful organ, 
viewed as a wind instrument. For it is both a 
wind, a string, and a reed instrument. It is of 
the nature of all the sounding instruments, and 
is superior to each of them. We live by breath- 
ing, and we must breathe wisely to speak well. 
Speaking is a use of the lungs which human 
beings have found out. The breathing to live is 
of the same nature as the function of the eye or 
the ear. The breathing to speak has to be learnt 
if speaking is to be done well. To manage the 
breath properly is the first requirement of the 
art of speaking. To compress and condense the 
air in the lungs, and then to force it straight at 
the vocal organ in the throat is to manage the 
breath properly. It is an artificial process. There 
is deep breathing, called diaphragmatic or abdominal 
breathing ; there is broad or wide breathing, called 
rib-breathing; and there is shallow breathing, 
called collar-bone breathing. The full explanation 
of breathing must be left for the instructor. Suffice 
it to say that deep breathing is the only possible 
breathing for true use of the voice. Sound must 
come without breath. Breath coming with the 
sound exhausts itself too soon, and it makes the 
sound harsh. You have only to try it to become 
conscious of how the tone is affected by it. Mr 
Sandilands tells us of a very good hint he got 
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on this point. Hold a lighted candle before your 
mouth while you are giving forth the sound. If 
the flame flickers there is breath with the sound. 
The flame will not flicker if there is only sound. 

Stand at ease without restraint on throat, chest, 
or limbs while you are going through breathing 
gymnastics. 

The next organ in order is the windpipe. It 
is merely mentioned in passing. For, though the 
windpipe and its tubes—the bronchial tubes—by 
which it coalesces with the lungs, are important 
factors in voice-production, we have next to no 
voluntary control over them. Such ailments as 
bronchitis and asthma remind us how much more 
habitually careful we ought to be of the windpipe 
and its nether tubes than any of us are while 
we are sound in healthy breathing. The best we 
can do for them to keep them in good vocal con- 
dition is to observe assiduously the habit of nostril 
breathing when not speaking. 

Next in order upwards and outwards—that is, 
in the throat—is the distinctive organ of voice, 
the larynx, called by Behnke the voice-box. The 
larynx, while it is specially the organ of voice, is 
also, owing to its marvellous power of adjustment, 
peculiarly under the control of our wills. Voice, 
produced in the larynx and manipulated by the 
mouth and nose, reaches our ears as song or 
speech. It is with speech that we have to do in 
this article. Speech makes free and effective use 
of consonantal, aspirate, and guttural sounds which 


song will not tolerate. It does not require so 
free and open a passage for the breath as song ; 


it is not confined to the notes of a scale. There is 
steadying of the vocal organ before we begin to 
sing which is not required for speech, and this 
explains why a stammerer in speech can sing 
without stammering. By steadying the vocal 
organ he prevents the stammer. 

The larynx has been compared to a wind, a 
reed, and a stringed instrument. The comparison 
of it toa violin gave rise to the not very accurate 
phrase ‘vocal cords,’ as the name of the two 
cushions which are its most prominent features. 
But no string so short as those ‘vocal cords’ could 
produce a musical bass note. In fact, the com- 
parison of the larynx to any instrument which 
produces only musical tones is inadequate, to 
begin with. There is no instrument but the 
larynx which produces both song and speech ; 
and as those comparisons view the larynx merely 
as a producer of musical sounds, we have no 
further concern with them at present. Besides, 
the voice can be trained for speech, elocution, and 
oratory without a knowledge of the physiology 
of the larynx. We have the power of adjusting 
the larynx ; of varying the tension of its cords, 
cushions, or ligaments, as they have been vari- 
ously called. We can do these things without 
scientific technical knowledge of how they are 
done, without any knowledge at all of vocal 

physiology; and it is the work of the trainer 


of the voice to teach his pupils—or her pupils, 
we may be allowed to say—how to do them. 

It must be kept distinctly in view that all the 
confused discussions about register—Mr Curwen’s ° 
thick, thin, and small register, for example—have 
reference to the voice of song, not to the voice of 
speech. Mr Behnke says: ‘A very babel of con- 
fusion exists on this important subject. . . . People 
talk of chest, medium, mixed, throat, falsetto, and 
heal registers, and these terms being utterly 
unscientific—that is, being based on sensations 
and fancies instead of physiological facts—no one 
can give a clear and satisfactory definition of any 
one of them.’ It is exactly those ‘sensations and 
fancies’ that the skilful trainer of the voice for 
speech takes full advantage of. Even from Mr 
Belnke’s entirely musical point of ‘view, the 
sensations and fancies can be profitably utilised— 
for training the song-voice, I mean. But Mr 
Sandlands, who treats of the voice merely as a 
speaking instrument, says: ‘We often hear the 
expressions ‘“head-voice,” “chest-voice,” “ throat- 
voice,” &c.... We must discard these terms.’ 
Now, these are very instructive terms. There is 
no doubt that, as he says, ‘we have but one organ 
of voice, and that is not in our head or chest, 
but in our throat. But it should not be overlooked 
that when certain tones are produced in that one 
organ of voice, which is in the throat, we have a 
sensation in the head or chest, as the case may 
be, which invariably attends those particular tones. 
There is an affection, feeling, sensation, or fancy 
of which the trainer of the voice avails himself. 

For speaking purposes we all have four voices, 
and they are distinguished by the locality of an 
attendant sensation. 

There is the upper head-voice and the lower 
head-voice, the upper chest-voice and the lower 
chest-voice. 

Now, in training the voice for speaking purposes, 
the first requisite is to get the ear to distinguish 
those four voices readily. The aim of the voice- 
trainer is to teach his pupils to have them at 
command as use requires in speech, reading, and 
reciting. It will readily be seen that the ear 
requires to be trained (simply by being made to 
listen) as we go on, In the rapid change from 
one ‘voice’ to another flexibility is necessary— 
flexibility of the larynx, as rapid enunciation 
requires flexibility of the tongue. 

To touch on the endless points necessary in the 
perfect training of a voice would overstep the 
possible length of this article. One voice has one 
defect, one another; and so upon the knowledge 
and perception of the trainer the correction rests. 

If some interest has been raised in this too 
much neglected subject we should feel glad, and 
hope that all will remember they possess this 
finest of all instruments in their own throat; and 
if they have not the voice of an orator, at least 
they can make life more endurable for those 
around them by the true use of their voice. 
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THE GOLDER Lit 


CHAPTER VI.—THE GOLDEN LILY. 


Say.) ARNER and Revel spent a very bad 
4 day. At the very moment when 
| their scheme was on the point of 
success, the cup was dashed from 
their lips by sinister fortune, and 
they found themselves in a worse 
case than they had ever before been in. 

It was late in the evening when they straggled 
back to Davies Street. They were both the worse 
for a good deal of drink—stupefied and depressed, 
rather than intoxicated. Brandy had no power 
to elevate them, even temporarily, above their 
troubles. 

They flung themselves in two chairs in the 
dining-room in moody silence. 

‘Open a bottle of champagne, Warner, said 
Revel after a while. ‘That brandy makes my 
head ache. You have some left, haven't you?’ 

‘Yes, there is some left. None of it is paid for, 
though.’ 

‘It won’t taste the worse for that.’ 

The bottle was opened, and each of them 
swallowed a tumblerful at a draught. 

‘I tell you what, Warner, said Revel, a little 
revived by the wine ; ‘we must cable out to the 
manager to ask what he means. Matters my be 
mended yet. Who knows?’ 

‘I doubt it. How much will a cable cost?’ 

Revel took a mining code-book and worked out 
message. 

‘We can do it in three words,’ he replied. 
‘With the address, that will make four—nineteen 
shillings. We can manage that, I suppose.’ 

‘Very well. Nine-and-sixpence each,’ said 
Warner sourly. It was now come to this, that an 
expenditure of nineteen shillings was so serious a 
matter that it was necessary to divide it. ‘What 
are you going to say in three words?’ 

‘This,’ answered Revel, reading from the draft 
he had made. ‘First, “What do you mean by 
your cable of this date?” Second, “Counteract 
at once by a more encouraging report.” Third, 
“This is most urgent; telegraph immediately.” 
That will do, won't it?’ 

‘Very well; send it off. We shall have an 
answer to-morrow.’ 

Revel went out at once to despatch the cable, 
saying he would return. Warner sat for some 
time alone thinking over the situation. Unless 
some better news came from the mine all was up. 
This he perceived plainly ; and he had little hope 
of better news. Not only had he no money, but 
he had a good many debts. That repayment of 
the trust money had been an accursed stroke of 
bad luck. If he only had the three thousand 
pounds he had been compelled to hand over to 
Hulme he could get away without difficulty. It 


was a hard problem to solve how he should get 
away now. 

And there was his daughter. She would be no 
acquisition to Revel now. Revel would not have 
her. What could he do with her? He was in 
as bad a situation as Warner himself. He was 
not so much in debt, perhaps; but debts were 
no part of the trouble. They sat lightly on 
Warner's mind. Then, as he thought of his 
daughter, he remembered he had not seen her 
since coming in. She must be in the drawing- 
room, reading. 

Now, the idea the man began to revolve in his 
mind was, what use he could make of the girl 
in the present emergency. In Coolgardie she had 
done well as a barmaid, but that was out of the 
question in London. Eight or ten shillings a week 
would be very little use to him. She possessed 
beauty, and could sing well. He wondered whether 
she could get on at the music halls. Handsome 
girls, with moderate talent, were sometimes 
paid large salaries. The idea took hold of 
him. He opened another bottle of champagne, 
and the fumes of the wine filled his brain 
with flattering visions. Could Lily dance? he 
wondered. If not, a few lessons would supply 
the deficiency. He thought that any mugjc- 
hall manager, inspecting her face and figure, 
would consider it worth his while to take 
her in hand. That there was any degradation 
in the thing never entered the man’s head. 
There was money in it—and money was the 
object. 

He resolved he would say nothing to Revel 
about this. Revel might now go his own way— 
indeed, he would have to do so, and immediately ; 
and Warner would exploit his daughter for 
his own exclusive benefit. She had obediently 
taken to the laborious occupation of a barmaid 
at Coolgardie. The more attractive profession of 
a music-hall artiste, with its high remuneration, 
its stimulating excitements, and agreeable dissi- 
pations, would, he felt convinced, fascinate her 
at once. 

He concluded, filled with wine and well pleased 
with the prospect, that he would have a talk 
with her on the subject at once. It was as 
well to lose no time, and, in truth, there was 
no time to lose. They should have to clear out 
of these apartments without delay, leaving rent 
and bills unpaid, and lie low in some other 
quarter of London. And money was a pressing 
necessity. 

He went to the drawing-room. To his sur- 
prise, his daughter was not there. He glanced 
around, with half-drunken eyes, thinking she 
might be nestling on a chair or couch in some — 
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corner. But she was not. Then, as he approached 
the fireplace to touch the button of the electric 
bell, he saw a letter standing against the clock 
on the mantelpiece. It was addressed to himself, 
in Lily’s handwriting. 

‘What the deuce have we now?’ he asked 
himself, tearing it open and sitting down to read 
it. After a perusal of the letter Warner felt con- 
‘siderably soberer. 


FaTHER,—Going into the dining-room last evening, I 
was stopped at the door by a conversation between Mr 
Revel and yourself. From this I learned that you had 
offered me as a gift to Mr Revel at Adelaide, and that 
he had refused to take me. Then you and he made a 
compact at Coolgardie in connection with the mine, by 
which Mr Revel understood that I was to form a part 
of his share. This you repudiated, and agreed to sell 
me to him for eight thousand shares. 

Father, I willingly submitted to the degradation of 
working as a barmaid at Coolgardie in order to provide 
you with the means of living, But you are entirely 
mistaken in me if you suppose I will submit to be sold 
to Mr Revel as a chattel. Under no conceivable cir- 
cumstances would I consent to become the wife of a 
man of Mr Revel’s known character. Similarly, under 
no circumstances will I ever consent to live with 
you as your daughter again. You have forfeited every 
claim to my duty. I now quit this place and you, 
taking nothing with me but what I am wearing. It 
will be useless for you to try to follow me. I will 
not come back to you again. LiInIAN WARNER. 


‘By heaven,’ was Warner’s exclamation, ‘I 
never imagined that was in her !’ 


He went slowly back to the other room, and 
resumed drinking. There was no doubt in his 
mind that the girl meant every word, and would 
adhere to her resolution. Whither she had gone 
he did not trouble to speculate. It was all one ; 
she had renounced him. That was the central 
fact, that hit him like a sledge- hammer. He 
swallowed tumblerful after tumblerful of wine; 
but he might as well have been swallowing water. 
The wine was impotent over his stunned brain. 
All his castles in the air were strewn in the 
dust. 

Revel came in, after despatching the cable. 

*What’s the matter, Warner?’ he asked, look- 
ing at the other. ‘Are you drunk?’ 

‘No,’ was the savage answer, ‘You infernal 
idiot! you were not sober enough last evening 
to see the girl standing at the door, listening to 
our conversation about her.’ 

Revel started. 

‘Read that!’ exclaimed Warner, throwing the 
letter to him. ‘There’s a pretty compliment in 
it for yourself.’ 

Revel read the letter with lowering face. He 
did not want the girl now, but he did not want 
to lose her while there was any hope. And he 
had still some hope. He felt that eut in her letter 
about himself ; but the feeling it inspired in him 
was vindictive rather than indignant. If matters 
turned out favourably yet, he would force her to 
marry him; he would resort to any violence, any 


outrage, to compel her submission, Then she 
should pay for it! 

‘Where do you suppose she has gone?’ he 
asked quietly. 

‘ How should I know?’ 

After a pause Revel asked again, ‘What is 
her age?’ 

‘She is old enough to be her own mistress, if 
that’s what you have in your mind. You may 
give her up, Revel. If she was here now, and 
you had a million to settle upon her, she would 
not have you,’ 

‘I am not so sure, said Revel, with a dark 
grin. ‘Perhaps you will be of a different mind 
in twenty-four hours. I have sent that cable, and 
something tells me the mine will be all right 
yet.’ 

These two men not being agreeable company, 
we will leave them to spend their evening together, 
and pass on to the next day. No reply came to 
them from the manager of the mine. They waited 
feverishly until four o’clock, when their anxiety 
became so tense that they decided to drive into 
the City and ascertain if there was any news at 
the office. 

The directors were sitting in the board-room. 
The silence with which the two vendors were 
received and the looks the directors wore were 
ominous, 

‘Any fresh news?’ Warner inquired, with an 
effort at indifference. 

‘There have been several cables since yesterday,’ 
the chairman replied, ‘not only from the manager, 
but from independent sources, They all concur 
in stating that the mine is worthless, We have, 
consequently, stopped all work, and have resolved 
to call a meeting of shareholders to pass a resolu- 
tion of liquidation.’ 

‘For what date is the meeting called?’ 

‘The twenty-fifth. We hope, Mr Warner, that 
you and Mr Revel will attend. No doubt you will 
see fit to refund the ten thousand pounds you 
have received on account of the purchase. No 
blame will or can be attached to you if you take 
this course.’ 

‘Oh, we will certainly do that, said Warner, 
laughing. ‘Good-day to you, gentlemen,’ 

Of course they did not attend the meeting. 
Loud and angry calls for them were made by 
indignant shareholders, but the calls were in vain. 
The company went into liquidation. After all, 
owing to the refusal of the directors to complete 
the payment of the purchase consideration, the 
shareholders did not lose much, With the excep- 
tion of the ten thousand pounds paid to Warner 
and Revel, and a few hundreds expended on the 
mine, their money all lay at the bank, Many of 
the original shareholders had sold their shares 
when the latter rose to a premium, and those who 
bought them had done so on the speculation of a 
further rise. No great sympathy, therefore, was 
evoked by their loss, 
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The handsome rooms in Davies Street and 
Mount Street were evacuated by their tenants 
under the shadow of night. The worthy pair 
did not separate, after all. They seemed to be 
necessary to each other. In a quiet southern 
suburb they planted themselves, under new names, 
and soon evolved a scheme of replenishing their 
impoverished exchequer. This was done by a 
system of swindling advertisements, requiring 
deposits for promised situations and other allure- 
ments—a very common form of fraud, but rarely 
an unsuccessful one. The business made a change 
of residence advisable from time to time; but it 
was going on pretty fairly, when one of the finan- 
cial newspapers provided them with a sensation 
of a peculiarly painful and mortifying character. 

It was Revel whose eve was first caught by the 
heading of the article. Wauai it reminded him of 
need not be further explained when it is stated 
that the heading referred to was: 


‘THE GOLDEN LILY MINE.’ 


Revel, in the first flush of his surprise, had 
begun to read the article aloud to his companion. 
After a little he began to stammer and hesitate. 
Warner, perceiving this, snatched the paper from 
him, and read it through in silence with changing 
countenance. At the conclusion he drew a long 
breath and laid the newspaper upon his knee. 

‘By heaven,’ he exclaimed, ‘it’s a terrible sell! 
But you are a greater rascal than ever I thought 
you were, Revel; and that’s saying a good 
deal.’ 

‘What would your virtuous principles have 
led you to do under the same circunistances, 
Warner !’ 

‘I don’t know, replied the other absently. 
‘But you were cocksure that Jim Solus was 
dead.’ ‘ 

‘And eaten. Yes; and so would you have 
been if you had seen him’ 

‘Perhaps so. Another instance of our accursed 
luck, which seems to dog us at every step. 
What have we done, Mark, to be so infernally 
unlucky ?’ 

‘Nothing that 1 know of}? was the innocent 
reply. ‘But that thing’—he indicated the news- 
paper—‘ beats me hollow.’ 

‘I never heard anything like it before,’ said 
Warner, with a sigh. ‘What an ignorant, incom- 
petent idiot that mine manager was! If he had 
only known enough to make this discovery we 
should be rich men to-day.’ 

The story told in the newspaper, as telegraphed 
from Coolyardie, was as follows: Some months 
ago two adventurers, by name Warner and Revel, 
were hanging about Coolgardie. An old miner, 
Janies Gaverick, or Jim Solus, as he was called, 
had started on a prospecting expedition to a 
hitherto unexplored district on a line east of 
Twenty-five Mile. When Gaverick had been some 
weeks away Revel started after him. He found 


poor Gaverick, whose condenser had been broken, 
dying uaked in the bush from thirst. Instead of 
trying to save the man’s life, Revel searched his 
clothes, aud found a map marked at a place 
about five miles off. Here he discovered a claim 
marked off by Jim Gaverick, and called the 
‘Golden Lily. He tore off Jim’s notice and 
substituted one of his own, altering the name to 
‘Revel’s Find.’ A lease was obtained, and a 
company floated in London. But the mine, after 
being worked for a time, was pronounced to be 
worthless. It was abandoned, and the company 
wound up. 

But some miners, on their way through the 
bush from Hannan’s Field to Murchison’s, chanced 
to pass that way, and discovered poor Jim. They 
did what they could for him, got his clothes on, 
and put him in their cart. At Murchison’s there 
was a doctor, and a barmaid uursed him. After 
a long time he came round, and returning to 
Coolyardie, learned what had happened in regard 
to his claim. He was disheartened considerably, 
too, by the fact that a recent arrival, a youth 
from England to whom he had become strongly 
attached, had gone back in the belief that his 
friend was dead. 

For a month or so Gaverick hung about Cool- 
gardie, until he received a letter from England 
that seemed to cheer him up. Then came the 
news that ‘Revel’s Find’ was abandoned. Jim 
lost no time in taking possession of it again and 
obtaining a lease. And here came the sensational 
part of the story. After some fresh shaft-sinking 
and cross-cutting the ‘Golden Lily’ (as Gaverick 
once more christened the mine) was discovered 
to be rich in telluride, every sample taken out 
yielding over thirty ounces of gold to the ton. 
A rush had set in to stake off claims around 
the ‘Golden Lily, and hundreds of miners were 
already working on the field. 

This was all pleasant matter for Warner and 
Revel to sleep upon! 


‘I never thought, Dicky, said Mr Gaverick 
one day in the City office, ‘to have anything to 
do with a gold-mine. But this one of Jim’s is 
an exception, We must attend to it for him, 

‘Poor, dear old Jim! Mr Gaverick, don’t you 
think you could induce him to come home? If 
he doesn’t I believe I shall be impelled to yo out 
to Coolyardie to see him.’ 

‘Wait a bit, Dicky. Don’t be in a hurry to 
go to Coolyardie. If you were sick again there 
who would nurse you ?’ 

The young man coloured. 

‘Jim will come home as soon as everything 
is in full blast at the mine. I know he will. 
Meantime I have been consulting some ex- 
perienced men about floating the mine. We'll 
have a capable board of directors ; no hacks will 
be on it. You might as well tuke the secretary- 
ship, Dicky ; Jim would be so pleased, you know. 
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I'll go on the board myself, though I don’t know 
much about these things.’ 

‘I hope Jim will get a good price for the 
property, Mr Gaverick. It is well worth it.’ 

‘They tell me he ought to get a hundred and 
twenty thousand, in cash and shares. There will 
be thirty thousand more for working capital—more 
than enough, they say, as the mine already pays 
its expenses, with only a few men working,’ 

When ‘The Golden Lily, Limited,” was brought 
out, the fame of its wealth had already become so 
widespread that there was a rush for the shares, 
Foremost in the rush were the old shareholders of 
the defunct ‘Revel’s Find’ In a few days the 
shares were at a high premium. There was no 
delay about settling the purchase consideration 
in this case. As attorney for his brother, Mr 
Gaverick received ‘fifty thousand pounds in cash 
and seventy thousand in shares. 

One Saturday forenoon, bright with tempting 
sunshine that was drawing the thoughts of many a 
City worker to the pleasant country, Dicky Hulme, 
now secretary of the ‘Golden Lily Company,’ was 
putting away his books and papers for the week- 
end, when Mr Gaverick came in. 

‘Here, Dicky!’ he exclaimed, holding out a 
piece of paper. ‘Here’s news for you. Old Jim 
is coming home !” 

Hulme’s heart leaped. He read the telegram 
with eager eyes: 

‘Everything going on s;lendidly at mine. Have 

sold seven thousand ounces of gold. Send no 
more money out for working expenses. Am sailing 
for home in a week.’ 
- ‘Well, Mr Gaverick, it’s the best news I have 
heard since the news of Jim being alive and well. 
I hope he will tell us the name of the ship. I’ll 
go to meet him 

‘And what will you do to-day and to-morrow ?’ 
inquired Mr Gaverick, sitting down. ‘Iam myself 
going to Buckinghamshire to see my sister Molly. 
I haven’t seen her now for three months; and she 
will want to hear about Jim. What do you intend 
to do?’ he repeated. ‘It would be losing a 
chance to stay in London this weather.’ 

Hulme had not thought upon the subject, and 
did not answer at once. Perhaps, too, he sus- 
pected what Mr Gaverick was driving at; for, in 
truth, although he fancied himself very deep and 
clever, Mr Gaverick was the most transparent of 
mien, 

‘Come down to Buckinghamshire, said Mr 

Gaverick, letting his voice drop a little. ‘Dicky, 
you have never been there since—since the girl 
went. Is that right, now?’ 
. ‘I don’t know, Mr Gaverick,’ was the answer, 
uneasily spoken. ‘You see, she has some peculiar 
notion about me—I don’t know what. I would 
have gone often enough if I were not under. the 
impression that—she would rather I didn’t, 

‘The world is changing sadly. In my young 
days we would have asked a girl, straight, what 


she had in her mind. Not that I ever did, of 
course, not knowing how to read or write. I 
wasn’t fit for such things. Jim, now,’ he con- 
tinued contemplatively—‘Jim went to a night- 
school, and could read and write a bit. But not 
enough, not enough,’ said he, shaking his head 
sadly. 

‘Was poor Jim in love, then?’ the young man 
ventured to ask. He was deeply interested in the 
question, for he remembered Jim’s counsel to 
himself in Coolgardie, and his thought at the 
time that Jim must have been left without the 
stimulus which he was recommending to Hulme. 

‘Yes, poor Jim was. But at a great distance, 
you will understand. She was as far above him 
as a star in the sky. She never knew it, of 
course. But that didn’t prevent Jim giving his 
whole heart to her. 

‘What a pity she did not know it! There is 
no better heart in the world than Jim’s, Mr 
Gaverick.’ 

‘That’s true. All the same, it couldn’t alter 
things. Jim would have killed himself rather 
than let her know it.’ 

‘Surely the knowledge could never have offended 
her?’ 

‘No—I think not ; she was too gentle and good. 
It might have made her unhappy, though,’ 

‘Yes, yes—I understand. Just like Jim! Is 
she alive now?’ 

‘No,’ said the old gentleman, looking very wist- 
fully at Hulme; ‘no, she is dead’ 

The colour slowly mounted to Hulme’s temples 
and faded away again. He turned his face away, 
for there were tears standing in his eyes. The 
secret flashed upon his consciousness, in connection 
with a chance word which Jim had once dropped 
in Coolgardie. It-was Dicky Hulme’s mother! 
Poor old Jim! 

‘I think you are a young ass, Mr Dicky,’ said 
Mr Gaverick, altering his tone. ‘Come down and 
see the girl, She is an honest lass, and if anything 
is the matter she will tell you for asking. I don’t 
think there’s anything the matter, except your 
own shyness. You are afraid of her, 

There was some truth in this—very ancient 
truth ; for what youth ever was in love with a 
maiden but he was afraid of her--in awe of her? 
Maidenhood is a very potent and fear-inspiring 
influence. 

Hulme smiled at the suggestion, feeling none 
the less the force of it. He felt, also, that it had 
been very ungracious of him never to have gone 
to see her; very unfair, perhaps, not to have 
given her an opportunity of explaining her mind 
to him. She could not be expected to do so un- 
asked. . And here was Jim coming home to 
England ! 

‘Very well, Mr Gaverick. I will come with you.’ 

‘That’s all right, said Mr Gaverick, ‘Let us 
be off. I'll send a telegram ahead, if you write 
it out for me? 
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slopes of the Rocky Mountains, and 
more recently in Klondike, has 
had the effect of drawing attention 
to the much-neglected district of 
British Columbia. A few travellers 
who have crossed by the Canadian Pacific Railway 
to Vancouver have brought back accounts of its 
forests and scenery, and perhaps of its mineral 
wealth ; but, as a general rule, but little has been 
written of this remote colony, isolated by great 
mountain ranges from the rest of Canada. One 
of the greatest industries of the country has been 
the capture and export of salmon. The valuable 
discovery of preserving perishable articles of food 
in hermetically sealed tins—or cans, as they are 
called in the West—has enabled the Columbians, 
from the abundance of their supplies, to send 
salmon to all parts of the world. Thirty years 
ago a British labourer probably never saw this 
choice fish, unless, possibly, in the fishmonger’s 
shop, when he went into the town on market- 
day; now he may, for about sixpence, enjoy 
salmon at his dinner, and has almost ceased to 
regard it as a luxury. 

Being on the west coast of North America a 
short time ago, I made a trip up the Columbia 
river for the express purpose of seeing all I could 
of the whole process, from the catching of the 
salmon to its being fastened down for export. 
On a well-found steamer the journey should be 
very enjoyable. One is sure to fall in with 
a number df fellow-passengers ready to impart in- 
formation about the country, and he will not talk 
long with-one of these Americans without hear- 
ing something worth remembering. They are all 
civil and obliging to the Britisher if approached in 
the right way. The only rudeness I met with while 
travelling in the States was from the coloured 
‘gentlemen.’ The scenery is both grand and fine. 
High mountains rise on both sides, their spurs 
coming down to, and appearing to close in, the 
river in front and behind. Pines in some places 
grow so closely together that their tops seem to 
be struggling upwards for sun and air; while in 
others a solitary specimen will be seen clinging in 
desperation to the bare rock, from which there 
seems no possible nourishment to be drawn. The 
moss, lichen, and ferns on these grim rocks pro- 
duce pleasing tints and various shades of colour. 
Here and there can be detected the columnar 
basalt, cropping out in its rigid formation so 
well known to those who have visited Staffa. 
Often one might, without any violent stretch of 
- the imagination, mistake these regularly formed 
rocks for some mountain fastness or the remnants 
of a ruined castle. 

Where the mountain-sides have been worn down 
and some stream has opened out a smiling glen, 


SALMON-CANNING IN THE FAR WEST. 


the Indians can be seen with nets and spears 
gathering their harvest from the water. For the 
fish caught now will form their chief article of 
diet during the long, cold winter months. Their 
forefathers, for hundreds of years before the pale- 
face appeared, having been dependent on this 
pursuit, they are, of course, adepts in the art of 
capturing fish. As he stands upon some prominent 
rock, the Indian’s practised eye will quickly detect 
his quarry approaching ; then, like lightning, he 
plunges in his spear and brings up the wriggling 
salmon to his feet. But more often they have 
their nets set in the well-known runs, and 
drag the fish in larger quantities to the bank. 
As travellers journey by the railway along the 
Fraser River, they may see rough posts and rails 
arranged in exposed spots, where the salmon are 
hung out to be dried in the sun before being 
stored away for winter use. Far more fish are 
taken than the Indian requires for his own 
consumption, so the surplus is carried to the 
cannery to be paid for by the ever- welcome 
dollar. 

The factory owner, however, takes the fish 
more to give help to the struggling native than 
to supply his own requirements, for he has methods 
of his own by which he can bring in all that he 
requires, and often a great deal more. The chief 
of those methods is the salmon-wheel. This is 
set near the bank in a part of the stream 
especially favoured by the fish. It looks like an 
ordinary water-wheel, such as may be seen work- 
ing in the Rhone just below Geneva. The lower 
part of the wheel being immersed a foot or two 
in the water, it is turned the same way as the 
stream flows. The fish coming up-stream are 
confined by a bank of stones stretching out into 
the river, and so compelled to run into the trap 
laid for them. Two or three wire nets are so 
fixed, at equal distances apart, that they lie across 
the wheel at its circumference, and these are 
gathered inwards towards the axle in the shape 
of a half-funnel. The consequence is, as the salmon 
rush up into the revolving wheel they are scooped 
out of the water and tumbled down towards its 
centre, as the mouth of the net rises, when they 
fall into a slanting trough, down which they slide 
into a chamber on the shore. Here they lie 
flapping and gasping till a cart comes every few 
hours and conveys them to the factory. As I 
stood over one of these wheels, for only a few 
minutes, I saw several salmon rush into the fatal 
trap and helplessly wriggle off to their doom. 
The owner told me he was then taking from 
four to six tons of salmon every day in that 
spot. 

Of course, all these collecting - places cannot be 
near the factory, and few can be approached by 
carts; hence there is another way of conveying 
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the fish, when caught, to their destination, At 
some of the wheels, when the fish are gathered, 
a number are tied together and attached to an 
empty barrel, which acts as a float; they are 
then thrown into the river and allowed to drift 
down-stream. At headquarters there were two 
little steam-launches, one of which, the moment a 
basrel is spied, dashes off and hauls in the bunches 
of salmon. When a sufficient number have been 
taken up they are conveyed to the factory, and 
the second launch starts off on the same errand. 
Since as much as twenty-five tons of salmon 
have been taken in a day from one of the 
wheels in the Columbia River, it may be imagined 
that the launches have their work cut out for 
them. In fact, the fish sometimes arrive in 
such abundance that the wheels have to be 
stopped, as the factory cannot dispose of them 
fast enough. 

The cannery I visited was so built on the 
river-bank that part stood over the water, which 
enabled boats to pass the fish at once direct into 
the receiving-room. Here they are thrown down 
in a heap, several feet in depth, upon the floor, 
men in huge thigh-boots wading amongst them 
and passing them on for the canning process, All 
the hands employed except two were Chinamen. 
Much as these Celestials are despised in the States, 
it is difficult to understand how they could be 
dispensed with. They are handy at almost any- 


thing. As domestic servants they are invaluable, 


one man being able and willing to do all the 
house-work, including the washing. As navvies 
their work cannot be excelled. In this factory 
their deft fingers are most useful, especially where 
labour is so scarce, 

The first man who receives the salmon examines 
each carefully, and a fish that shows any sign of 
imperfection is at once rejected and dropped into 
the river below. The selected fish he then takes 
in hand, chops off head, tail, and fins, and passes 
them on to a second man, whose duty it is to 
split, cleanse, and wash them. For this purpose 
he has flowing through a trough before him a 
stream of water, which carries away at once all 
the offal and ensures the fish being thoroughly 
clean. The next man stands in front of a set of 
revolving knives, the length of the can apart, so 
that the fish being placed under the knives are 
cut into exactly the right lengths. The cut-up 
fillets are then passed on to men who cram them 
into the one-pound tins. The most important 
process, that of weighing, is entrusted to the 
two white men. Each can in turn is placed in 
the scales, and scraps of salmon are added where 
necessary to make up the right weight. A travel- 


ling band carries on the cans to a fresh lot of 
Chinamen, whose first duty is to solder them 
down ; they are then immersed in trays of water, 
which are placed in large cylinders, to be heated 
up to boiling-point. 

The process does not end here, for when fully 
heated the trays are brought out, and each can 
is pricked with a sharp-pointed hammer to let 
out the steam and heated air, and then soldered 
up, and a second time placed in the boiling 
cylinders, The canning being now complete, there 
only remains the enamelling and labelling of the 
tins. For convenience of export, boxes are made 
up, each holding four dozen cans. One may judge 
of the extent of this industry when it is stated 
that this factory sometimes has an output of a 
thousand boxes—that is, forty-eight thousand tins 
—a day. 

An alarm has sometimes been raised that this 
enormous destruction of salmon will before long 
deplete the rivers. The alarm, however, is ground- 
less, for the supply is apparently unlimited ; the 
number of fish coming up year after year shows 
no sign of diminishing, but rather the reverse. 
The year I was there, it was said, would break 
the record. The Columbia is by no means the 
richest of these rivers. The Fraser is even better 
stocked, and in Alaska still greater harvests are 
gathered. Ten years ago, when the fisheries were 
said to be only in their infancy, the take of 
salmon from the Fraser was over eight million 
pounds’ weight, and this was exclusive of what 
the Indians catch. When the fish are running 
up to spawn, they become so packed in the 
upper reaches that it is difficult to believe the 
reports that are in circulation; one is disposed 
to class them among Yankee exaggerations, Yet 
I believe there is some truth in the local saying 
that ‘you can walk across the river on the fishes’ 
backs,’ if they would only bear you; for in their 
struggles up the shallows they thrust one another 
on to the banks, they lose their fins and tails in 
the scrimmage, and die in such numbers that the 
decaying fish cause a stench which is in places 
unpleasantly recognisable by the passengers on the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. For anglers the rivers 
are disappointing, as, it is said, the fish will not 
rise to the fly; they may, however, be caught by 
those who care for trolling. A gentleman told 
me that a friend of his had taken four thou- 
sand pounds’ weight in six weeks by trailing a 
bait behind a boat on the Puget Sound. So the 
poor man who desires this cheap and tasty 
dish for his dinner may feel sure that the 
supply will not be exhausted for many a year to 
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LADY STALLAND’S DIAMOND: 


A STORY OF CIRCUMSTANCES. 


CHAPTER IIL. 


had a curious experience on the 
following morning. She was an 
old and trusted servant of the 
family, aud it was her duty to 
attend to the drawing-room. On 
this occasion she was at work unusually early, 
having received strict commands ‘from Lady 
Stalland to keep a careful lookout for the lost 
diamond, and to allow no other servant to assist 
her. For this reason she began the ordinary 
drudgery with a gvod spirit, and was toiling 
quietly but thoroughly, when she heard a footstep 
on the stairs. It was too early, she thought, for 
guests to be about, and the tread was a pecu- 
liarly cautious one, so she paused to listen. The 
footsteps came slowly nearer, but more cautiously 
than before ; a moment later the door was pushed 
back, and the Bishop of Hexminster entered the 

As she afterwards declared in the kitchen, ‘it 
gave her quite a turn.” ‘He came quiet-like, as 
if he didn’t want any one to hear him, she said, 
‘and he seemed all upset when he saw me in 
the room. And his face—why, it was as white 
as a sheet.’ 

‘Had a bad night, perhaps, suggested the cook. 
‘It was very warm.’ 

*He was thinking about his sermon, no doubt,’ 
said the second footuman. ‘They say he preaches 
beautiful.’ 

This idea was considered a good one, and only 
Martin, who was leaning in grave silence against 
the dresser, failed to join in the chorus of agree- 
went. The nurse, who had just come down, then 
coutributed her share to the discussion. 

*You should see how Miss Connie takes to him,’ 
she began. ‘He must be a good man, or children 
wouldn't fancy him so. Why, only last night she 
thought she heard him coming upstairs, and what 
did she do but slip out of ler cot and run to 
the balusters. And what do you think she called 
him?’ 

‘Something out of the way, 1’ll be bound,’ 
said the cook. ‘There uever was such a child 
for queer ideas,’ 

‘Well, she calle him “the wobber.” She will 
have it that he’s “the wobber.” Such a name for 
a bishop, isn’t it now 

*Wobber? It must be “robber.” I wonder 
what she means by that?’ asked the cook. 

The nurse had opened her lips w reply, when 
she became aware that Martin was looking at her 
with an expression which said, as plainly as 
possible, ‘Silence!’ No one else noticed it, but 
the weaning of the look was so clear that the 


nurse, Who was engaged to Martin, and therefore 
knew him very well, closed her mouth with an 
almost audible snap, aud wondered. 

‘Talking about robbers, said the housemaid, 
who had cleaned the drawing-room, ‘there’s my 
lady’s diamond not found yet. Sir Edward will 
soon be in a nice excitement.’ 

The vagaries of Miss Connie were immediately 
forgotten, and the new subject warmly taken up. 
Eventually it was decided that the diamond must 
be lying all the time in some very safe and 
simple spot, where it would soon be found. This 
decision was built upon absolute ignorance of the 
ways of diamonds in general; but even Martin 
seemed to support it. 

Meanwhile the Bishop was walking in the 
garden. The night had neither calmed his mind 
nor restored his courage, for he had failed to 
sleep. He had, instead, spent the dark hours in 
feverish reviews of what had occurred ; in alter- 
nating agonies of fear, self-reproach, doubt, and 


self-abasement. His brow seemed to have several * 


new furrows in it, his eyes had lost their 
beniguity, and his cheeks were unnaturally 
pale. 


After long consideration he had decided upon-~ 


a craven but simple course—the one he had so 
carefully suggested to Martin. He had descended 
the stairs with great caution, intending to deposit 
the gem in some spot in the drawing-room where 
it might be found easily, yet not too easily. It 
had given him a serious shock to find the room 
occupied, and he had retreated from the vicinity 
with guilty haste. He was already suffering 
all the tremors of the repentant, faint-hearted 
criminal. 

Now, in the garden, the fresh air cheered him a 
little. Surely this difficulty must suon be at an 
end. Of course it must. Why, the diamond could 
be placed almost anywhere, and almost any one 
would find it. That would be a much easier, 
much better way of setting things right than if 
he went to Stalland with his story—such a cock- 
aud-bull story as it seemed, too. For a moment 
he thought of dropping it in the centre of the 
path, where the gardener should find it when he 
came; but reflection forbade. The man might 
tread it under foot; he might prove to be as 
iguorant of diamonds as a bishop, mistake it for 
a piece of glass, and throw it away. Besides, 
even if it were found there and restored, would 
not questions arise as to how it came to the 
garden at all? He walked on, pondering and 
weighing the possibilities. 

Some time later he returned to the house, and, 
tw his relief, found the drawing-room empty. 
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Standing on the hearthrug in his old place, he 
carefully surveyed the scene of operations. Here 
was his chance. 

The rugs would not do, for of course they had 
been thoroughly shaken and searched, as well as 
the chairs and cushions. At last, however, he 
decided to place his unhappy find near the 
hearth, under the shadow of the great fender. 
During the day it would surely be found. Why, 
he might even find it himself. Then he shud- 
dered at his own growing duplicity. 

He took the jewel from its place and stooped 
down by the fender. His hand was extended— 
the thing was almost done—when 

‘Ah!’ said a voice. ‘That diamond, is it?’ 

The Bishop gasped and stood erect. Sir Edward 
Stalland had entered unnoticed. 

‘I am afraid it’s of no use looking there,’ he 
added, shaking his head. ‘It is very kind of you 
to take such an interest, all the same. The 
thing’s stolen without a doubt.’ 

The Bishop recovered his presence of mind. 
He had unconsciously ‘palmed’ the diamond at 
the first alarm, and felt amazed to find himself 
so expert a thief. But Sir Edward had seen 
nothing. 

‘Yes, he answered lamely, burning his boats 


» behind him as he spoke. ‘Yes; it is undoubtedly 


stolen.’ 

There was no going back, no explaining, after 
that. Nor did he get another opportunity of being 
alone in the rvom, for Commander Digby came 


' in just then, and did not go out again until 


breakfast was announced. Then every one seemed 
to be lingering about in the way, and the time 
passed uselessly until he was obliged to prepare 
for the walk to church. 

The numbers who had gathered to hear the 
Bishop preach that morning were not entirely 
satisfied with the result. It was undoubtedly a 
yood sermon, as a Bishop’s must always be; but 
there was something lacking. There was a curious 
hesitation, a want of force and vigour. The clear 
voice was not so clear as usual; the sentences did 
not come so freely; the speaker was absent and 
constrained in manner, Then it was whispered 
that his lordship was unwell, a suggestion to 
which his troubled face gave full authority, and 
the general surprise was changed into general 
sympathy. 

The guests from the house walked back across 
the fields in groups; but the Bishop did not take 
part in the easy talk that prevailed. He walked 
alone, deep in his own unhappy musings, until 
sume one joined him uninvited, 

‘Wobber,’ said a friendly voice, ‘it’s only 
me,’ 
The Bishop looked down into the sunny face of 
Miss Connie. He was considerably startled by the 
form of address, 

‘Il think you’s getting tired of being a 
wobber,’ she went on, laughingly. ‘Isn’t you,’ 


He sighed heavily. His knowledge of children 
was small, and he lived under the mistaken 
impression that their words were not intended for 
the serious notice of older folk. This child was 
evidently still thinking of their idle talk on the 
previous evening. He suddenly remembered it. 

Following up the same train of thought, she 
continued, half in persuasion now : 

‘When you’s tired you can give up the game. 
Will you give it up now?’ 

‘What game, my dear?’ inquired the Bishop in 
all innocence. 

‘The wobber-game, was the simple answer. 
‘You can give back the diamond you wobbed.’ 

That was a blow indeed. The Bishop almost 
gave a cry, and the child uttered a tiny scream. 
In his sudden agitation he had pressed her little 
hand with painful force. 

‘ With the blow came a revelation—a quick and 

complete understanding. She had seen him pick 
up the diamond ; she was aware that he had it, 
Her form of address had been anything but 
meaningless, after all, 

In a husky voice he asked for further light. 
Her clear, questioning gaze was positively 
painful. 

‘Have you told any one else, my dear? Does 
anybody know ?’ 

The answer was prompt and reassuring. ‘ No- 
body knows, I never tells till afterwards.’ 

The robber tried to comprehend the last enig- 
matical sentence, but it was too great a task for 
his bewildered mind. His accuser explained it 
herself. 

‘Tisn’t fair to tell before the end of the game. 
Is it, wobber 

The game? At first this seemed a singularly 
cold-blooded way of speaking, but clearer recol- 
lection made it plain. This little one, her life 
full of happy ‘make-believes, supposed that he 
was really playing at ‘robbers, and that his 
capture of the diamond was part of the game. 
He saw a gleam of hope. If the child’s lips 
could be sealed for a while things would surely 
right themselves. Afterwards no one would heed 
her talk, and the danger would be past. 

‘You won’t tell,’ lhe said gently, and with a 
hypocritical smile. ‘You won't tell anybody 
until—until to-morrow night. Promise !’ 

‘I won't tell anybody until to-morrow night, 
wobber, was the ready reply. ‘Not until to- 
morrow night.’ 

‘Then,’ said the Bishop to himself, ‘I shall, L 
hope, be far enough away ;’ and he actually con. 
gratulated himself upon his cleverness ! 

But the alarms of that day were by no means 
over, Miss Connie left his side before the house 
was reached in order to return to her nurse. 
Some of the party went indoors and others 
lingered on the lawn, The Bishop went directly 
to the drawing-room, only to find Commander 
Digby lazily lounging in the easiest chair, Baftled 
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and vexed, he then made his way to the farthest 
walks of the garden. 

, Careless of where he went, he came at last to 
a small wicket-gate and passed through, only 
dimly perceiving that he had entered the region 
of the kitchen-garden. After going some little 
distance, however, he was disturbed by the sound 
of voices in conversation. 

They came from the other side of a thick 
privet-hedge. In another moment his footsteps 
must have been audible, but he paused there, 
intending to return. Then the first sentences that 
reached his ears fixed him to the spot as if spell- 
bound. 

‘It’s the Bishop, Celia. He’s got the dia- 
mond 

The voice was that of Martin, the footman. 
In the silence which followed, the eavesdropper 
heard his own heart-beats. 

‘You may look surprised, the voice went on 
in a subdued yet distinct tone, ‘but it’s true 
enough. I’m telling you, Celia, ‘cause of little 
Miss Connie. She knows that he’s got it, and 
so do I, and so do you now. But nobody else 
must know, so I want you to stop the little one 
from letting it out.’ 

Again a silence, during which the Bishop stood 
as if turned into marble. Then Martin con- 
tinued ; 

‘It was last night, when I took the lamp into 
the drawing-room. The Bishop was there, with 
Miss Connie on the rug in front of him. Just 
as I got in he noticed something on the floor— 
something bright and shiny. When Miss Connie 
wasn’t looking, as he thought, he made a dart for 
that bright, shiny thing, and picked it up. You 
can guess what it was?’ 

*The diamond !’ murmured the other voice in 
a tone of awe. It was the voice of a woman. 

‘Yes, the diamond. It was done in a flash, 
but I saw it plainly. No doubt Miss Connie saw 
it too, though she didn’t pretend to; and that’s 
why she calls him a robber, as you said this 
morning. You'll have to stop that, Celia. It 
would be awful if anybody else heard her and 
noticed.’ 

‘But what did he do it for?’ was the horrified 
question. ‘He—a bishop, too!’ 

‘What did he do it for?’ answered Martin, 
so quietly that the unsuspected listener scarcely 
heard. ‘Why, because he was mad—nothing else. 
He’s the honestest man in the world ; but when 
he picked up that diamond he was mad. He 
was mad at dinner, too, when he told them all 
that he hadn’t seen it; but directly afterwards he 
saw my eye on him, and came straight to him- 
self. “Martin,” he says when they got up, 
“come to me in the library,” ‘cause he knew 
then that 1 had seen everything. And when we 
got to the library he was as sane as ever. “It’s 
about Lady Stalland’s diamond, Martin,” he says, 
solemn as a judge. “You know that nobody 


would have taken it deliberately, seeing what he 
was doing. Temptation is sometimes too strong 
for the best intentions ; it comes like a sudden 
madness.” And then he goes on: “The person 
who has taken this diamond,” he says, “has re- 
pented, and will at once restore it to its owner 
in some way or other, and leave the scene for 
ever. And I am sure, Martin, that no one will 
say a word about it.” It was awful, Celia, to 
hear the likes of him begging mercy of the likes 
of me, and a great lump got into my throat. 
“No, my lord,” says I; “I’m sure of that.” 
“Then that will do,” he answers, thankful-like. 
“We quite understand each other, Martin— 
that will do.” And then the interview was 
over. 

‘What a dreadful thing!’ said the voice of 
Celia, whom the Bishop rightly supposed to be 
the nurse. ‘What a dreadful thing! A real 
bishop, too !’ 

Those who have known what it is to be con- 
demned by the distorted evidence of their own 
words will sympathise with the Bishop. Martin’s 
easy but earnest story was such a hideously true 
version of what had taken place that he could 
scarcely believe his ears. The difference, of 
course, lay in the point of view from which the 
story was told; but before he could arrange his 
scattered recollections the footman began once 
more : 

‘Of course it will be all as right as ninepence 
by to-morrow. The diamond will be found, and 
all that, and it won’t matter much whatever Miss 
Connie says. But till it is found, you’ll have to 
see that she says nothing about the Bishop to 
any one. Why, Celia, 1’d rather have stolen 
the thing myself than let any one think that he 
did’ 

There was a brief pause. ‘I wouldn't, then,’ 
said Miss Celia decidedly. ‘We being engaged, I 
wouldn’t.’ 

A short laugh from Martin was succeeded by 
a peculiar but unmistakable sound which caused 
the Bishop to blush even in the midst of his 
shame and dismay. Then the footman resumed 
the ordinary use of his lips. 

‘You don’t know, Celia, how good he is, and 
how well he treated me when I was at the 
Palace. I only wish I was back there again. 
Mad he may be sometimes, but the Bible says 
that learning a lot is apt to make folks mad, 
and that’s the way with him. Other times, I 
can tell you, he’s an out-and-out gentleman. 
But perhaps we’d better get in now. Lunch will 
be almost ready,’ 

The last words broke the spell under which 
the listener had been rooted to his place behind 
the privet-hedge. While Martin and his com- 
panion were taking an affectionate leave of each 
other he retreated along the path with swift but 
silent steps, escaped through the wicket into the 
shrubberies, and sought a garden seat. There he 
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sank down in a state of mind which cannot be 
described. 

‘Good heavens!’ he murmured after a few 
moments’ deep mental agony. ‘Good heavens ! 
I wonder what will happen next.’ 


CHAPTER IV. 


“HAT happened next was a simple con- 
sequence of what had gone before ; 
Lut it was not the less alarming on 
that account. It took place during the 
same evening. 

The whole day had been unspeakably miser- 
able for the Bishop. Throughout the afternoon 
he had remained indoors, seeking an opportunity 
of carrying out his plan. He had lingered in 
the drawing-room in vain, for Commander Digby 
had lingered there too with strange and terrify- 
ing persistence, only going away at last to give 
place to others. He had wandered from the 
drawing-room to the library, from the library to 
the smoking-room, from the smoking-room to 
the garden, and back again, like an uneasy spirit. 
And still the wicked diamond nestled warmly in 
its place, mocking his efforts and rejoicing in his 
distress. 

He could not throw it away. That would be 
robbery indeed, and would effectually prevent 
him from ever putting things right. Commander 
Digby and the Fates seemed to be all working 
against his first plan, for every room in the house 
had some one in it, while the darkest and 
emptiest corridors appeared, to his guilty con- 
science, armed with eyes. He surrendered that 
plan at last, and adopted another. 

‘I must take the awful thing home with me,’ 
he decided feebly. ‘If necessary, I can explain 
things to Martin and secure his silence. Then, 
when I get home, I can write to Stalland and 
return the stone. I could explain on paper more 
easily—much more easily ; perhaps make a splen- 
did jest of the whole affair. Yes, that will be 
the best. way.’ 

So he descended his Avernus, treading with 
fatal ease lower slopes than he had ever thought 
to tread. But half-an-hour afterwards it seemed 
that his plotting and scheming must still be 
vain. 

He was crossing the hall on one of his aimless 
pilgrimages, when a caller came to the door. 
Martin had disappeared during. the afternoon, and 
it was the second footman who ushered the 
stranger in and took his name to Sir Edward in 
the library. 

He was a man of plain, irreproachable appear- 
ance ; but lis rather expressionless face was not 
improved by a pair of eyes which were small 
and of a peculiarly hard blue. The Bishop 
glanced at him in passing, paused, and looked 
again. The new-comer smiled. 


‘Fitchett?’ exclaimed the Bishop. 

‘Yes, my lord,’ answered the caller. 

There was a pause, ‘This is a surprise,’ said 
the Bishop. ‘Are you in this district?’ 

‘Yes, my lord,’ answered Mr Fitchett in a lower 
tone. ‘I am the head of the detective staff at 
Hazleton.’ 

Then the Bishop remembered. ‘Ah,’ he said 
unsteadily. ‘Of course —I had forgotten. Sir 
Edward sent for you last night.’ 

‘Yes, my lord,’ said the officer meekly. 

At that moment the second footman returned. 
‘Sir Edward,’ he said, ‘would see the gentleman 
at once.’ The Bishop nodded and moved towards 
the door. Detective Inspector Fitchett, formerly 
of Hexminster, but now of Hazleton, followed 
the second footman, 

The Bishop crossed the lawn and strolled down 
the drive with his thoughts in a tumult. He had 
received another shock, and this had shattered 
his last plan into ruin. 

He did not possess any special gift of prophecy, 
but he saw as clearly as possible the events which 
must follow this latest development. The arrival 
of a police officer, of course, was no surprise, 
though he had somehow failed to consider it 
seriously ; but that the Fates should have sent 
this particular man was the greatest calamity that 
could have occurred. For Mr Fitchett had been 
at Hexminster at the time of that unhappy little 
affair of Martin’s. He was known to be a shrewd, 
astute officer, all eyes and ears, and he must have 
heard of it. Finding Martin at Stalland House, 
he would jump in an instant to one natural con- 
clusion. Martin would be watched, arrested on 
suspicion, charged ; he would be forced to tell all 
he knew in order to clear himself, and then— 
chaos! The Bishop shuddered. 

He took the diamond from its hiding-place, 
and gazed at it with eyes of loathing and despair. 
Its value in thousands was nothing to him. How 
gladly would he have signed a cheque for the 
full amount, or for any amount, if by doing so 
he might have released himself from this painful 
and dangerous dilemma! How cheerfully would 
he have hurled the sparkling stone into the mazes 
of the shrubbery if that would have enabled him 
to sleep once more in peace! But he must keep 
it now, though its possession must inevitably bring 
him to confusion, What a conspiracy of cireum- 
stances it was ! 

Circumstances! He smiled bitterly as he re- 
membered a remark of his own only yesterday at 
dinner to Mrs Digby. He had sternly set his 
foot upon the suggestion that circumstances should 
be considered in the case of another—yes, another 
criminal ; and the irony of fate had decreed that 
he should have uttered those foolish words while 
Lady Stalland’s diamond lay snugly in his pocket. 
How the gods must have laughed at that 
moment ! 

He walked on, passing the lodge gates and 
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taking the road that led away from the village 
of Stalling. The sun had gone down half-an-hour 
before, and the dusk of a summer evening was 
stealing on. Without him all was peaceful and 
tranquil ; within there was a conflict of fear, self- 
censure, self-contempt. He went on for an hour, 
and then, warned by the approaching darkness, 
retraced his steps. 

Instead of going directly up the drive to the 
house he turned into the shrubbery, intending 
to take that way as a more pleasant one. By 
this movement he came suddenly face to face 
with a person who was lingering among the 
laurels. 

The Bishop was naturally startled by the un- 
expected appearance. Nor was he relieved to find 
Mr Fitchett before him. 

‘Ah, he said, with assumed carelessness. ‘Tak- 
ing the air, I suppose ?’ 

‘Yes, my lord,’ answered the detective, to whom 
the encounter was equally unwelcome. ‘It is a 
beautiful night.’ 

The Bishop made an abrupt yet bold resolve. 
The germ of the idea had occurred to him during 
his walk, but it had not taken definite shape. 
Now it seemed to form itself, and here was the 
chance to execute it. 

‘Yes,’ he assented. ‘But, by the way, I was 
just thinking of you, Mr Fitchett. I should like 
to have a few words with you.’ 

‘Certainly, my lord, said the officer, with great 
readiness. ‘I am entirely at your service.’ 

He turned immediately, and they went on 
together. After a few moments’ consideration the 
Bishop began, in an easy and casual manner : 

‘What I wish to say is concerned with your 
business here. Perhaps you are aware, Mr 
Fitchett, that Sir Edward Stalland has in his 
service a man named Martin, who was formerly 
at the Palace. Probably you have seen him 
here ?’ 

‘I know that there is a man of that name 
in the house, my lord,’ answered the inspector, 
with great caution. ‘But I have not seen him. 
Sir Edward furnished me with a list of all the 
servants.’ 

‘Of course,’ said the Bishop, ‘of course. But 
you will recognise this man when you see him. 
You will also remember, I dare say, that he was 
discharged from my service for being untrust- 
worthy.’ 

The inspector could not understand such a 
bland confidence as this. His small blue eyes 
became harder and more intent, his face more 
expressionless than ever. What was it leading 
to? 

‘The reason why I mention this,’ continued the 
Bishop, ‘is simple enough. Finding Martin here, 
and knowing of that past incident, you may be 
disposed, and very naturally, to regard him with 
suspicion. Now, I happen to know that since he 
left my service this man has become a better man. 


I believe him to be now thoroughly honest, 
thoroughly reliable.’ 

‘Once a thief always a thief, said the inspector, 
with conviction ; but he said it mentally and not 
orally, while his manner to the Bishop was as 
humbly courteous as before. 

‘I have so great confidence in him,’ his lordship 
resumed, ‘that I feel positive of his innocence in 
this affair of the lost diamond. In fact, I shall 
have no hesitation whatever in asking him to 
return to his old place at the Palace.’ 

‘Your lordship is very good, Mr Fitchett 
murmured admiringly ; but his head was bent 
and his hard eyes almost closed. With him a 
drooping of the eyelids signified concentration of 
thought. 

‘Not at all,’ said the Bishop, ‘not at all. But I 
do not think that a man’s single fault should be 
allowed to pursue him and spoil his life if a 
word in season can prevent it. There, you have 
my opinion, Mr Fitchett, whatever it may be 
worth,’ 

‘Thank you, my lord, said the inspector very 
smoothly. ‘It is extremely good of you to take 
this trouble Ha! there is some one coming !’ 

They had paused, standing near a group of 
laurels at the border of the carriage-road, What 
Mr Fitchett had heard was a sound of footsteps on 
the crisp gravel, and in another moment a man 
passed by in the dusk. It was Martin. 

They were silent until he had disappeared. Mr 
Fitchett, who had come into the shrubbery for the 
simple purpose of getting a quiet view of the 
footman whenever he should return, then con- 
cluded his remark : 

‘It is very good of you to take the trouble, my 
lord. I certainly shall not forget what you have 
said,’ 

‘Thank you,’ said the Bishop, well satisfied. ‘I 
think it was my duty to say what I have said. 
Good-night.’ ‘ 

‘Good-night, my lord, answered the inspector ; 
and the Bishop went quietly on to the house. He 
was well pleased with himself once more, and felt 
a little easier in his mind, Martin was surely safe 
now for a time at least, and before that time had 
expired he would have made everything right. 
By to-morrow evening he would be at home, 
writing that letter to Stalland. 

The inspector did not follow the Bishop at once. 
He stood among the laurels for some time, recall- 
ing the conversation which had just ended, and 
trying to discover how it bore upon the case. In 
about five minutes he had fitted it nicely into the 
framework of his theories. 

‘Martin, my friend,’ he said to himself, ‘you 
are a little smarter than 1 thought. You have 
managed to get round our good Bishop, and got 
him to make things easy for you. It was a good 
idea—a very good one indeed !’ 

The inspector's conclusion was a very natural 
one. On his arrival at Stalland House, Sir Edward 
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_ had informed “him thorouglily as to all the cireum- 
stances of the case. In addition to this he had 
perhaps unconsciously communicated to him his 
own suspicions, which lay in the direction of 
Martin. The detective perceived that they were 
not without reason ; and when he had learnt that 
the footman was an old acquaintance with a clouded 
record, he adopted them without hesitation. 

‘This Martin,’ he had asked carelessly, ‘ where 
did he come from last?’ 

‘From the Countess of Jerbourg’s,’ answered Sir 
Edward. ‘We did not inquire as to his previous 
place.’ 

Mr Fitchett had made a mental note there. 
Footmen are apt to boast of their previous situa- 
tions ; but Martin had evidently been silent with 
regard to his place at Hexminster. A palace is 
nothing to be ashamed of, either. 

‘He is not in the housé now,’ Sir Edward con- 
tinued. ‘I thought it well that he should not 
know of your arrival, and therefore sent him out.’ 

The inspector had approved of this movement 
as a good one, greatly to the baronet’s satisfaction. 
There was, of course, the danger that Martin 
might find some opportunity of parting with the 
diamond before he returned, but it was not a 
serious danger. One would scarcely be likely to 
dispose of a ten-thousand-pound jewel on a Sunday 
evening in a quiet country place. 

‘It’s hidden, I expect, somewhere about the 


house,’ thought Mr Fitchett, basing his decision 
upon a long experience. ‘At any rate, I must 
get a look at this man at once. If he’s the one 
I fancy, well, things are likely to get straight very 
soon.’ 

After clearing up every point which seemed in 
the slightest degree hazy, he had inquired the 
probable time of Martin’s return, and had decided 
to get a quiet look at him from the shrubbery as 
he came in, Then had followed his meeting with 
the Bishop, and its interesting results. 

It was Mr Fitchett’s opinion that clergymen 
and ministers were among the most gullible of all 
earth’s creatures, and he did not doubt that the 
Bishop was like the others of his cloth. He re- 
garded him now with a great deal of contempt, a 
little admiration, a fair amount of pity. 

‘You are a good man, my lord, he murmured, 
with a curious smile, as he made his way back to 
the house buildings—‘ you are a good man, but 
you are very soft. As for you, friend Martin, 
your game is up. You managed the Bishop right 
enough, but you never thought of Fitchett. Wait 
until the morning, and you'll see him !’ 

With these pleasant reflections the inspector 
amused himself until he had reached a small 
French window, which had been left open for his 
use. Five minutes later he was enjoying an ex- 
cellent cigar in Sir Edward’s study, and completing 
his plans for the morrow. 


AN 


MONG the hoard of worldly maxims 
on the lips of the old, none are 
more frequently uttered than ex- 
hortations to thrift and economy. 
‘It is the duty of all persons to 
economise their means,’ says Dr 

Smiles. ‘Thrift not only works for to-day, but 

also provides for the morrow.’ Excellent maxims 

truly, but why do our sage advisers confine them 
to the use or abuse of money? Is there no other 
provision to be made for old age beyond caring 
for the needs of the body? The fable of the 
ant and grasshopper usually brought forward as 
an awful example to the pleasure-lover may be 
read in another way. To the ant, who has spent 
his summer in continuous labour, winter presents 
itself as a season merely of rest and enjoyment. 

He has a snug home and plenty to eat; that is 

the sum total of his possessions. No pleasant 

memories, no friendly intercourse, brighten his 
days, while his reception of the grasshopper reveals 

a most unamiable temper. The grasshopper truly 

is in sad plight enough, but he can say of his 

life that, if it were short, it was merry. Look- 
ing back and enjoying his happy recollections, he 
may forget the miseries of the present, and be 
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reconciled to his speedy departure from so un- 
friendly a clime. 

What about the human ants? They do not 
spend more than is absolutely necessary; they 
carefully put by every penny saved for the future ; 
and as men usually reap what they sow, they 
find themselves in old age with a snug compe- 
tence. So far so good; but that is not enough. 
The money has been fairly and honestly earned ; 
they have every right to fully enjoy it. But 
do they? In order to obtain this fortune they 
have worked hard all their days, have denied 
themselves relaxation, amusement, friendships, 
Now, in retiring from business, they have nothing 
within themselves to fall back upon. Such men 
are to be found everywhere. Too old to start any 
fresh interest, they wander about the streets and 
frequent the clubs aimlessly, They have always 
been too busy to take any part in public or 
religions work, and now it is too late to begin. 
They have never read anything beyond the daily 
paper, and never have had time to pursue a 
hobby. What shall such men do with their 
money? They can live in grand houses with 
costly living, but even so they can hardly 
be said to enjoy themselves, They have lost 
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the art of living, or, worse still, have never 
acquired it. 

There is another sort of provision to be made 
for old age, and another kind of economy to be 
practised. The man who at the beginning of life 
resolves to earn more than he spends does well ; 
he who puts by for the future is acting wisely ; 
but this is only the foundation of wisdom. He 
must so spend his money that each year he may 
enlarge his experience and lay up a store of 
beautiful memories. 

It is of no use to say, ‘When I am rich I 
will travel; when I retire from business I will 
study this science ;’ because the desire will have 
perished before that happy day arrives. 

How can we accumulate pleasant memories? 
Largely by travel; and the kind of travel will 
depend on the length of the purse and the 
amount of leisure. Happily, however, the enjoy- 
ment to be derived does not depend on either. 
One man will explore his own neighbourhood 
with more profit than another will derive from 
running over Europe. Thrift is exercised by 
managing best the available resources ; by choos- 
ing just those expeditions that will store up 
pleasure for the future. Every year that does not 
add to our knowledge of beautiful scenery and 
famous buildings is a lost year. Beside these let 
us place the witnessing great ceremonies and becom- 
ing acquainted with notable people. Twenty years 
hence how we shall regret not having witnessed 
the Jubilee procession! Even now how great the 
satisfaction of being able to say, ‘When I heard 
John Bright speak,’ or ‘When I shook hands 
with Lord Beaconsfield.’ 

Let us consider the domain of pleasure. Our 
model man never wastes his money on amuse- 
ment; he has never heard Patti sing nor enjoyed 
a Wagner opera. He ‘reads his Shakespeare at 
home,’ and so has never seen Irving impersonate 
the Jew, or Robertson play Hamlet. But we 
intend to con our Shakespeare in old age, with its 
pages illumined by remembrances of great actors 
and actresses. If deafness comes upon us, we shall 
still be able to recall the music of the past. 

These are delights for the eye and ear; but 
there are others. The world of books requires 
an article to itself. Here too, as in the world of 
pleasure, let us have a care that we are laying 
up stores for the future ; let not our reading or 
amusement be for the moment only. The choice 
is so varied, the risk of misuse so great, that we 
must ask ourselves constantly, ‘Will this make 
for pleasure in old age? Is it a thrifty invest- 
ment of time?’ One great charm of books is 
that, in late life, when travel is impossible and 
amusements pall, they may still be enjoyed and 
loved. 

This leads to another point. The busy man 
intent on saving money has no time for friend- 
ship; for be it observed that to keep friends is 
no easy matter; we may make friends quickly 


enough, but to retain them requires time, self- 


denial—nay, even money. But there is no better 
investment to be made; nothing among an old 
man’s possessions can be more valuable than the 
friends of his youth. Dr Jolnson said that the 
man was a fool who did not cultivate his 
friends. It is this cultivation that is the point. 
It is a troublesome thing, not to be under- 
taken by the busy man, for above all things it 
requires leisure. But it is worth doing never- 
theless. 

The day will come when we shall hope to leave 
business, to enjoy an easy leisure’; to retire with 
some strength of mind and body. How are we 
to fill the time? Not only with books and friends 
and pleasant memories. Is there no work begun 
in earlier life that can still be carried on? 
Hobbies there are of all kinds, and singular is 
the man who does not own one; but beyond these 
is there nothing? Have we taken some share 
in the business of our town? Have we interested 
ourselves in some philanthropic or religious work ? 
Our part, perhaps, has been small, but still our 
interest has been real. Now, in later life, with 
abundant leisure and larger experience, we can 
take a larger share. The wise schoolmaster care- 
fully lays the foundations of sciences that cannot 
be mastered in school life, knowing that, once 
the preliminary difficulties are conquered, the 
subject can be taken up later and pursued with 
advantage. So let it be with us: in active life 
start the beginnings of business that may in- 
terest and employ later years, realising that it is 
easier to carry on work than to begin it afresh. 

Then as each year ends, when we have made 
up the balance-sheet of gains and losses, and ascer- 
tained our monetary position, let us also sum up 
the moral and intellectual gains of the past twelve 
months. He only is prepared rightly for old age 
who takes account of these things as well as of his 
bank-book. 


GREETING. 


Many years have sped 
Since first I saw your orange covers ; 
And with them youth and strength have fled, 
Old friends are gone, and youthful lovers. 


But, even as in days gone by 

You came to bless my scanty leisure, 
Still in your pages I desery 

A welling fount of quiet pleasnre. 


Go on, old Friend ; and as of yore 
You bid us company with sages, 
Walk with them still, as heretofore, 
And may no evil mar your pages. 


And when Death’s deep forgetfulness 
Has closed for me all earthly pleasure, 
May Chambers still remain to bless— 
Those who come after—in full measure. 
M. L. 8. 
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